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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


The two newest additions to the Ordill industrial 
area are Rhein Sound Systems, Inc., formerly of 
Orlando, Fla., and Dura-Crates, Inc., Indianapolis. 
Rhein Sound Systems, makers of public address 
amplifiers and other equipment, has leased a build- 
ing just south of the R.K. Manufacturing Con 
its principal supplier. Dura-Crates is operating @ 
branch plant of the Indianapolis firm in two build- 
ines containing 20,000 square feet of floor space, 
south of the Crab Orchard Refuge offices. Initially, 
Dura-Crates is employing about 30 persons in 
making boxes and corrugated containers for ship- 
ping, and hopes to increase its working force to 
about 60. Some 25 to 30 persons will work for 
Rhein. 


A new apparel plant is scheduled to begin 
operations at Newton February 1. A_ training 
factory with some 60 sewing machines will be set 
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up in a downtown location while the firm, the 
E.R. Moore Co., is awaiting completion of a factory 
building in Newton. The firm, makers of caps and 
gowns, gym suits, and choir and clerical robes, was 
persuaded to come to Newton by the efforts of 
Jasper (County) Jobs, Inc. Employment at the 
plant is expected to reach 150 to 200. 
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Kemco, Inc., which has been manufacturing 
electric switch boxes at Carlyle, plans to begin 
making electric safety switches and panels early 
this year. E.M. Wiegmann, Belleville, who heads 
the board of directors, expects the expansion of the 
company’s operation to bring about a doubling of 
the present working force of 27. 
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The Container Stapling Co., Herrin, has a 
90,000 square foot building under construction on 
a site provided by the Herrin Chamber of Com- 
merce. The company plans to expand its employ- 
ment from 78 to about 130 when the building is 
completed. | 
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A group of Tilden residents, headed by Mat 
Khoury. brother of the founder of Khoury League 
baseball, have organized their own industry. Tilden 
Garments, Inc., expects to have 10 employees early 
this year, turning out teenage wearing apparel in 
a building leased from the Oddfellows, 

Ba Fed eae 
_ Southern Illinois, Inc., is conducting an intens- 
ive membership campaign to raise its annual budget 
from $15,000 to $25,000. Memberships are $100 
annually. The additional funds would be used by 
the regional promotion organization for advertising 
ian ae ite ond cmaaing apes 
responsible for bah ne ees Sates 
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Illinois and has vigorously promoted such things as: 
better roads, transportation facilities, educational 
improvements and greater recreation opportunities. 
eS 5 eae 
A chicken processing plant has opened at Mi. 
Sterling through the efforts of an industrial corpora- 
tion formed locally at the instigation of the indus- 
trial committee of the Chamber of Commerce. Thee 
plant opened on a three days a week basis with 184 
employees who process about 3,000 chickens a da 
——-9————_ _ 
DuQuoin is looking for an 
newly-finished factory building 
structed with funds raised lecally. 
(continued 
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Due to the heavy volume 
ceived from contributors fo. 
the BUSINESS BULLETIN, a 
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JOHNSTON CITY STUDY SHOWS 
53% OF WORKERS COMMUTE 


By Dalias A. Price and William B. Sanders 


Generally most census data which deal with 
employment structures of cities do not distinguish 
between commuting and resident workers for a 
particular city. If such data are relied upon sole- 
ly one can only assume that all of the residents 
of a city work there. 

In this age of rapid and easily accessible trans- 
portation facilities workers no longer are forced to 
live in proximity to their jobs. Frequently, if a 
plant closes down or lays off employees, many 
seek work a considerable distance from their homes 
but continue to live in their home town and com- 
mute daily. 

Johnston City, Illinois, is strategically located 
for just such a commuting working population. In 
the first place, mining which formerly was the 
most important industry sustaining the city has 
been declining for several years, thereby forcing 
the city’s workers to range afield for employment, 
often of another type. 

Secondly, Johnston City fortunately is located 
within a radius of a few miles of several other 
ities so that its residents have a greater variety 
of types of work from which to choose. It has been 
aid that Southern Illinois is a region of dispers- 
ed cities. If that is so, Johnston City is centrally 
ocated relative to the dispersed metropolitan dis- 
rict of “Coal Belt Towns” and to job opportunities 
here. 


Dalias Price is an associate professor of geogra- 
hy at Southern Illinois University. William B. 
anders, a Johnston City resident who received 
bachelor’s and masters degrees at SIU, is now 
eorking for his doctorate at Northwestern. 
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Data From Interviews 


The authors made a survey of Johnston City’s 
employment structure in 1955, obtaining their 
data from interviews rather than from ihe United 
States Census. The census data would indicate that 
Johnston City is a manufacturing city since 29 
per cent of its labor force is in that category. Min- 
ing, as indicated by the same source, would account 
for some 20 per cent of the employed of the city. 
One would conclude, therefore, that Johnston City 
is primarily a manufacturing and mining city. Is 
that really the case, though, when the element of 
local versus commuting employment is considered? 

The authors’ study shows that 80 per cent of 
Johnston City’s residents who are engaged in manu- 


(continued on next page) 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF JOHNSTON CITY, 1955 


TABLE 1 


LOCAL AND COMMUTING 


Total Local Commuting 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
316 29 62 20 254: 80 
224, 20 0 0 224, 100 
188 iby P55 83 33 iy 
Nie 16 141 82 32 18 
89 7 87 99 22 1 
51 5 DS 50 26 50 
64. 6 Pil 80 13 20 
1,105 100 ay AT 584. 53 
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COMMUTERS (cont.) 

facturing commute away from town daily. (Table 
1). In addition, as indicated by the same table, 
all persons engaged in mining also commute. Actu- 
ally, service, trade, and educational services are 
the only employment categories which are predomi- 
nately local in nature. Certainly, manufacturing 
and mining are the most important industries which 
support the economy of Johnston City but they 
cannot be considered the primary functions within 
the city. 

What then are the primary functions of John- 
ston City and its economy? First, it is a trading 
center for an area of approximately 36 square 
miles, Secondly, it is what might be called a dormi- 
tory city. The dormitory function of a city can be 
defined as the function of providing living facili- 
ties, trade and other services for its inhabitants— 
a considerable proportion of whom work outside the 
city. Local employment accounts for only forty- 
seven Jer cent of all employed workers who reside 
in Johnston City. The leading primary activities 
which support local employment are manufactur- 
ing, service and trade. 


Locally Employed and Commuters 


Local Manufacturing. A total of 62 persons are 
employed locally in manufacturing, which is only 
20 per cent of all the gainfully employed who liv> 
in Johnston City. The Johnston City Manufacturing 
Company employs a total of 67 people, 64 of whom 
are women. Eighty per cent of the employees of 
this company reside in the city. 

Commuting Employment account for 53 percent 
of all workers who reside in Johnston City. The 
leading activities of commuters are manufacturing. 
mining, service and trade, and these same sources 
of employment sustain the economy of the city most 
significantly. (Table 1). The ratio of local to com- 
muting employment for Johnston City is 100:110 
which means that for each 100 persons working 
locally 110 commute to work beyond the city. 
Table 2 shows the one way distance traveled by 
commuters. A majority of the workers who com- 
mute travel 10 miles or less to work away from 
Johnston City. 

The accompanying map shows that most of the 
commuters work in Herrin, Ordill, Marion in the 


Table 2 


One-Way Distances Traveled by Commuting 
Employment of Johnson City, 1955 


Distance Number Per Cent 
Over 30 Miles . a ch 8 1 
DiatoesGeNlilesr 2 he Yes] 7 3 
10 to 20 Miles 135 23 

Sho) aes eee 313 54 
Under 5. Miles 2-022 - 111 19 
Total 584 100 
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order listed. The greatest distances traveled to 
work are to Mount Vernon and Carbondale. 

Although total employment in southern Illinois 
cities has been declining. this trend is not necessari- 
ly a continuing one. Coal mining has been affected 
the most recently but is showing signs of rallying. 
The opening of new manufacturing plants in any 
of the “Coal Belt Towns” will absorb workers from, 
all, Johnston City included. Residents of Johnston 
City who are skilled in mining will search employ-. 
ment anywhere within a radius of 35 miles and| 
continue to live at home, if present trends contin-- 
ue, 

Southern Illinois needs more industry and] 
manufacturing. It is not so important just where? 
plants are establshed in the region as it is to have» 
them. All of the cities in the area will feel the 
impact, including Johnston City. This city is centra-- 
lly located and its working population has demon-- 
strated a willingness to commute to work rather! 
than to move elsewhere. Such reluctance to move 
away from Johnston City show that it must be a: 
pleasant place in which to live and speaks well 
of the city and its people. 


BRIEFS 
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Du Quoin Factory 


20,000 square foot building was put up with 
£57,000 collected by the DuQuoin Business Assox 


ciation from local residents who contributed sum 
of $1 and up. 


re) 
_. SIU HISTORY AVAILABLE 
_ Friends of Southern Illinois University may b 
interested in a recently published book by FE. 
ent former Dean of Men at Southern Ilino# 
University. His book is entitled Seventy Five Year 
in Retrospect and is a history of the progress « 
Southern from a normal school to a teachers collegs 
to a university. It is bound in cloth stamped ij 
gold, is attractively printed, and well illustratec 
Copies may be ordered from the University Book 


store, Southern Illinois Univers} 
re, ‘niversity, Carbondale. IIL} 
nois, for $3.00 each. a | 
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GOOD FARMLAND USE IMPROVES 
AREA AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 


By J. P. Vavra and C. V. Hess 


Farm operators in Southern Illinois, like all 
other farmers, are feeling the effects of sagging 
farm prices. However, lower farm prices are felt 
more by the low income producers than by the 
the high income farmers. The latter group is less 
affected because they are more efficient producers, 
economically achieving higher yields per acre. The 
basic costs of preparing the seedbed, planting, and 
harvesting are the same for a 15 or 20 bushel per- 
acre wheat yield as for 35 or 40 bushels per acre. 
The proper use of fertilizers and improved soil 
management practices are the usual causes for the 
higher yields. 

The soils of Southern Illinois vary considerably 
between the bottomlands of Mississippi and Ohio 


Drs. Vavra and Hess are Soils Specialist and Agri- 
cultural Economist, respectively, Sehool of Agricul- 
ture, Southern Illinois University. Dr. Vavra, a 
member of the SIU faculty since 1951, has a docto- 
rate in soil chemistry from Purdue University 
_ (1952). Dr. Hess, supervisor of Test Farms at SIU 
since 1°54, has his doctorate in agricultural econ- 
-emics from lowa State College. 


Table I. 
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valleys and the uplands of Washington and Frank- 
lin Counties. Upland soils generally are composed 
of a thin layer of loess (wind deposited material) 
over weathered I[llinoisan glacial till deposits. Dur- 
ing soil development, clay accumulated in the sub- 
soil, forming a tight, thick compact layer starting 
about 15 to 20 inches below the soil surface. This 
layer sometimes is referred to as a clay pan. This 
layer restricts both the rooting volume of the crop 
plants and the downward movement of water. It 
contributes to a drouthy condition during limited 
moisture periods and also limits the ability of the 
soil to absorb an adequate quantity of water during 
rainy periods. The restricted root development 
limits the feeding zone of the roots. In addition to 
the subsoil, permeability problems, the soils are 
strongly acid and generally low in nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash and organic matter. 

These conditions produce problems for South- 
ern Illinois farmers that are quite different from 
those in corn belt areas where soils are ‘potentiatly 
more productive. Despite these soil characteristics, 
ern Illinois farmers that are quite different from 
several improved soil management practices will 
enable the Southern Illinois farmer to become a 
more efficient producer. Low yields will reduce 
profits. As yields are increased economically, the 
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Budget of Fertilizer Costs, Gross Return and Return above Fertilizer Cost per acre for a Rota- 


tion of Wheat-Mixed Hay-Corn-Soybeans on Land Class If and III Soils for Southern Illinois, 


1955. 
Return per Acre 
Crop Annual Costl Yield2 Price3 Gross above Annual 
Fertilizer Return — Fertilizer Cost 
Wheat 250 Ibs. 4-16-16 $7.75 35 bu. $1.80 $63.00 $52.85 
20 Ibs. Nitrogen 2.40 
Clover- 
Timothy No Fertilizer 1.5 ton 21.00 D1z0U 31.50 
Corn 200 lbs. 4-16-16 6.20 70. bu. 1.00 70.00 57.80 
50 lbs. Nitrogen 6.20 
Ne Fertilizer 22, bu: 2.08 45.76 45.86 


Soybeans 


1Prices for November, 1955, as follows: 4-16-16 at $62per ton; Nitrogen at $.12 per lb.; Limestone at $3.50 
per ton spread; Rock Phosphate at $22 per ton spread; Muriate of potash $54 per ton; 20% Superphosphate 


at $45 per ton. 


2Vield expectations based upon experimental trials at Brownstown and Carbondale, Illinois Stations. 


3Prices for Southern Illinois, November 1955, according to Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service. 


*Class I] soils are those requiring moderate restrictions in use, because of erosion, drainage, or heavy 


clay subsoils. 


Class III soils are those requiring severe restrictions in use, because of severe erosion hazard, drainage 


or tight clay subsoils. 
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LAND USE (cont. ) 

unit cost of production will decrease. For example, 
it costs less to produce each bushel of wheat on 
our better soils when the yield is 40 bushels per 
acre than when it is only 20 bushels per acre. 


Improving the Fertility Level 


Since the general level of Southern Illinois soils 
is low in organic matter, limestone, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash, these materials should be added 
to the soils for increased crop yields. Organic mat- 
ter can be added in the form of crop residues, green 
manure crops and farm manure. In addition, an 
appropriate rotation for the land should be follow- 
ed. Hilly land should be planted to permanent pas- 
ture crops. On more level land a soybeans-wheat- 
clover-corn rotation may be followed by a green 
manure crop, such as rye, planted in the fall fol- 
lowing the corn and then turned under in the 
spring. hi this way, additional organic matter is 
put into the soil. 

Soil fertility experiments show that a total build- 
up application of fertilizers is most profitable. An 
application of limestone will increase yields, but 
these will be limited by the amount of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium available. A_ typical 
acre of Southern Illinois soil which is acid and low 
in both phosphorus and potash, will require a basic 
application of four or five tons of limestone, 1200 
pounds of rock phosphate, 200 pounds of 20 per 
cent superphosphate, 350 pounds of muriate of 
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potash. In addition 20 to 30 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre are required for wheat and 50 to 80 
pounds for corn. 

If the land Class I] and III soils* of Southern 
[llinois were subjected to a four year rotation otf 
wheat, followed by one year each of mixed clover- 
timothy hay, corn and soybeans, one could expect 
the response indicated in Table I below. This as- 
sumes normal rainfall, a reasonably high level of 
management and the basic application of lime- 
stone, rock phosphate, superphosphate and muriate 
of potash as outlined above. 

The rotation would yield an estimated return of 
$187.91 above the annual fertilizer cost. If the cost 
of the basic fertilizer application, $28.58, (prorated 
for the length of the rotation) is subtracted, a return 
of $159.33 could be expected for the rotation, or an 
average annual return per acre of $39.83 above all 
fertilizer. 

Annual applications of fertilizers normally will 
maintain a balanced level of nitrogen, phosphorous 
and potash after the initial basic application. The 
only exception to this will be limestone which should 
be applied approximately every six years at the 
four-tons per acre rate. Therefore, for consecutive 
rotation cycles only the cost of limestone as a basic 
fertilizer at a cost of $9.38 needs to be borne by the 
rotation. Thus there will be a net return of $178.53 
above all fertilizer or an average annual return 
(above all fertilizer) of $44.63 per acre. 

(continued on next page) 


Table II. Budget of Fertilizer Costs. Anticipated Gross Returns and above Fertilizer Costs per Acre for a 
Rotation of Wheat-Alfalfa Brome-Alfalfa Brome-Alfalfa Brome-Corn-Soybeans on Well-drained 
Land Class II and III Soils of Southern Illinois, 1955. 


Return per Acre 


Crop Annual Costl Yield2 Price3 Gross above Annual 
Fertilizer Return Fertilizer Cost 
Wheat 250 Ibs. 4-16-16 $7.75 ay | 3 : 
. 4. $7. 3 2 $1.80 2. : 
20 Ibs. Nitrogen 2.40 ; : ee ae 
Alfalfa 
Brome No Fertilizer 3.0 25.00 
ue 3.0. tons 25.00 79.00 75.00 
\ ae Ibs. 0-20-20 6.50 3.0 tons 25.00 87.50 81.00 
200 Ibs. 0-20-20 6.50 2eo tons 25.00 62.50 56.00 
Corn 200 Ibs. 4-16-16 6.20 7 
s. 2 79 bu. 
40 Ibs. Nitrogen 4.80 - Se pee “a 


Soybeans No Fertilizer 


VPri 
Prices for November 1955, as follows: 4-16-16 at $62 per ton; Nitrogen at $.12 per 1b.; 0-20-20 at $65 per 


ton; Limestone at $3.50 per ton spread: Rock P : 
Pee i nes > Hee Phosphate at $22 per ton spread; Muriate of Potash at $54 


2 y ield expe LLLO b e O Tun 7 7 ) > . 
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LAND USE (cont.) 


Costs for seed, seed-bed preparation, tillage, 
harvesting, and storage or handling must be sub- 
tracted from the $44.63 return per acre before a 
return to land can be computed. These costs will 
vary considerably from farm to farm depending on 
the type, size and condition of machinery, the 
machinery investment in relation to acres operated, 
and associated operational practices. For this rea- 
son, no attempt has been made to compute these 
costs. Each producer may deduct whatever he 
thinks his costs of this type are from the return- 
above-fertilization costs to arrive at a return to his 
land. 

The above rotation is a typical one for the area. 
Agronomists and soil conservationists. however, 
have been concerned greatly about the erosion 
dangers in this four-year rotation with the land in 
sod only one-fourth of the time. This is particularly 
true of the Land Class III soils where severe restric- 
tions in use must be practiced because of slope 
drainage and subsoil conditions. 


An Alternate Rotation 


For this reason and the probability of continued 
acreage reductions for surplus crops such as corn. 
wheat. or perhaps soybeans, a budget of returns and 
fertilizer costs was computed for an extension of 
this rotatien to one having three years of hay in 
place of only one year of sod (Table 2). The 
clover-timothy mixture has been replaced with an 
alfalfa-bromegrass-timothy mixture which will be 
maintained for three years unless unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions reduce the longevity of stand. 

Since the land will be in sod three years out of 
every six under the proposed alternative rotation. 
~as compared to one year in every four years for the 
wheat-mixed hay-corn-soybeans rotation, the yields 
will be greater under the six-year rotation. This is 
due to increased soil aeration and improved water 
permeability brought about by the deep-rooted al- 
falfa plants. The combination of alfalfa and brome- 
srass for successive years also increases the accumu- 
lation of humus and nitrogen. An accumulation of 
organic matter will benefit soil tilth and improve the 
soil’s ability to utilize more effectively the applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizers. Nitrogen accumula- 
tion will benefit the succeeding corn crop and reduce 
the quantity of commercial nitrogen fertilizer nced- 
ed. This is represented by reducing the nitrogen 
application to 40 pounds yer acre for corn. The 
anticipated yields under the six-year rotation will 
be increased from 70 to 75 bushels of corn per acre 
and from 22 to 25 bushels of soybeans per acre. 
tion period), were subtracted the return for the 

According to the budget as presonted in Table 
II, the rotation would yield an estimated per-acre 
income of $381.35 above annual fertilizer costs for 
the six-year rotation period. If the cost of the basic 
fertilizer treatment, $43.10 (pro-rated for the rota- 


rotation (above all fertilizer costs) would be esti- 
mated at $338.25. This would amount to an aver- 
age annual return per acre (above all fertilizer 
costs) of $56.38 as compared to $39.83 for the 
previously discussed four-year rotation. After the 
initial basic application of fertilizer, only limestone 
at the rate of four tons per acre each six years 
would be required. Assuming this to be the case 
for subsequent cycles of the rotation, the average 
annual return per acre above all fertilizer costs 
would be $61.22 as compared to $44.63 for the 
previous rotation. 

Since the soils vary considerably from field to 
field and from farm to farm, the yield responses 
must be considered as only projected averages. 
However, assuming the recommended levels of 
fertilizing to be the most profitable at current prices, 
it would be profitable to fertilize to even higher 
levels under more favorable prices for crops. Under 
less favorable prices, it would be wise to reduce 
fertilizing. hy 


Mere Good Hay Crops Needed 


The budget data would tend to support the 
hypothesis that the upland, better drained soils of 
Southern Illinois are better adapted to a rotation 
which includes more years of a_ high-yielding 
legume-grass hay mixture such as alfalfa-brome- 
timothy. The budget in Table I] assumes the hay 
will be sold directly. However, on most farms it 
would be marketed through livestock. Under effici- 
ent methods of livestock production this hay would 
most likely bring a higher return than the $25.00 
per ton used in the budget calculations and also 
would allow the farm-operator to utilize to greater 
efficiency many of his other resources, such as 
labor, buildings and equipment which may not be 
used to capacity under a less intensified livestock 
program. 

This particularly is true on smaller farms located 
on upland soils where a combination of reduced 
acreage allotments for corn and wheat, lower prices 
for corn and other small grains, and the yield 
disadvantages for these crops relative to the more 
fertile areas of the state has placed these farms at a 
distinct disadvantage in the area. A combination of 
these factors and the need for retarding erosion and 
maintaining soil fertility will force Southern Illinois 
farmers to reconsider their land use patterns. 

The merit of shifting land use to more roughage 
depends upon the degree to which the additional 
forage produced can be utilized efficiently and 
profitably. The economic justication for greater 
emphasis on forage lies in (1) proper attention to 
recommended forage production practices to insure 
high yields of high quality forages, Ehalol(AN) oe2l 
balanced livestock program to insure a profitable 
market for the roughage. In typical heavy grain 
farming areas, this shift to more forage and live- 

(continued on page 14) 
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The two following articles, “Prospective Bust- 
nessmen Need Adequate Knowledge of Law by 
Robert W. Tunnell and “New Methods Suggested 
for Business Organization Training” oi EeaGl 
Siamberg are a new departure for the BUSINE 3 
BULLETIN. They discuss the problem of proper 
training for graduates in business administration 
today. Both Mr. Tannell and Mr. Stamberg view 
this question from the stand point of a Heese 
in his respective field who has also been associatec 
with the teaching of college students. Mr. Tunnell 
is a lawyer and Mr. Stamberg an industrial engi- 
neer. Because of their specialized practical bacr- 
sround they are able to see the need for intensive 
training in these fields. In subsequent issues the 
BUSINESS BULLETIN will present other aspects 
of this problem. One such problem is how the need 
for intensive training in many specialized fields can 
be integrated with each other and with the over- 
whelming. problem of the need for businessmen who 
are also well-rounded citizens with a knowledge of 
economic, social, political, historical, psychological. 
and humanitarian questions. 


PROSPECTIVE BUSINESSMEN NEED 
ADEQUATE KNOWLEDGE OF LAW 
by Robert W. Tunnell 


With the natural growth of our economic struct- 
ure, the business administration graduate today 
finds himself bewildered by many practical aspects 
of what he needs to know to pursue successfully his 
profession in actual business. 

Scholarship, worthy in itself, is not enough to 
make a competent and well-grounded businessman ; 
the business neophyte needs to know as well the 
means by which his learning may be put to effect- 
ive use. Probably the time has arrived when there 
will be a teaching in all business schools of the 
“know how” to serve the young graduate in his 
application of the law to his business. 

I do not mean that experience is not still the 
best teacher; but preparation for experience, by 
teaching of as many practical things as possible is 
certainly needed. It may be noted, of course, that 
the lack of knowledge of many practical matters 
is not confined to possessors of newly acquired de- 
grees, but is and may be found among those who 
have learned the “hard way” and at a terrific ex- 


Robert W. Tunnell is lecturer in law, in the 
department of Business Administration, Southern 
[linois University. He is a graduate of Washington 
University Law School and a member of the bar 
of Illinois, Missouri, and New Mexico. He was a 
practicing attorney for many years, has taught at 
Washington University and the University of San 
Francisco. Before coming to SIU, he was in charge 
of probate division of Indian Trust Estates for the 


Office of Solicitor, Department of the Interi 
the United States. [| the Interior of 
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pense to their business. ; 

The modern businessman has been attempting 
to adjust himself to our fast moving economy for 
the past 30 years, and with the growing complexity 
of our economic structure, the businessman of today 
faces legal problems that relate not only to his per- 
sonal life, but to the very roots, structure, and fut- 
ure life of his business. 

If our economy is to survive, the law, which 
regulates our economy must keep pace with the 
terrific rush. This the law is doing. 

The law is not an exact science and the business- 
man cannot rely upon the old rules set out in some 
commercial law book and survive. He must know 
the law as it pertains to his business. He must un- 
derstand the legal structure and the legal effect of 
the structure of his corporation. I do not mean, how- 
that he must be as skillfully trained as a 
lawyer, but he must be well-grounded and attain 
skill in some phases in the law and know his legal 
structures of modern business. [t is not uncommon 
for students who never intend to practice to gradu- 
ate from law school, but use-the law for a back- 
ground in business and to be well prepared to 
operate his corporation properly. 

As the surgeon must have a sound knowledge 
of the parts and functions of the human body, so 
the business administration student must understand 
and be well-grounded in the laws which govern our 
lives and particularly the laws which govern his 
business and the legal structure and organization 
of his small or large business. 


Ever, 


Business Law Teaching Inadequate 


In the past, business schools have taken the sub- 
jects of contracts, negotiable instruments, partner- 
ships, corporations, employment, labor law, credits, 
and others, each of which would be a full semester 
subject in any law school and have thrown them 
at the business law student in two or three school 
quarters. These have often been taught by someone 
with no training in the law. It was just a subject 
kicked around and not really wanted. 

[ am making no attempt to belittle those in- 
structors who have struggled with the course with- 
out tools to work with; I salute them for their 
rave attempt t ; i 
little ARE ee Tenuate: eae a 

all legal sub- 


jects are related, and to teach any one takes a work- | 


ing knowledge of the other. 

The cry in business administration schools has 
always been that we are not teaching them to be 
lawyers, But under the existing system in the ma- 
jority of business schools, what are we teaching 
them as to the law? We say when the time comes 
hire a lawyer”. How are they to know when the 
time has arrived unless they are well-grounded in 


the legal structure of their organization and allied 
problems ? 


(continued on page 10) 
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BUSINESS BULLETIN 


LECENT MANUFACTURERS MEETINGS 
INDICATE NEED FOR SELF-ANALYSIS 


by Ralph Bedwell 


The Small Business Institute of Southern IIli- 
ois University has reached two conclusions as a 
esult of a series of meetings with small manufact- 
irers: 1. There is a great need for the small busi- 
lessman to take time out periodically to evaluate 
umself and his company’s operations; 2. Because 
he manager of a small business must fill all ad- 
ministrative capacities such as production mana- 
yer, sales manager, comptroller, public relations 
ind others, he will leave unanswered many of the 
questions or problems that a larger firm would 
inswer through its specialists. The small firm rarely 
akes advantage of outside professional assistance. 

At a series of nine meetings for small manu- 
acturers recently concluded in East St. Louis, the 
Small Business Institute attempted to assist the 
managers in finding solutions to their administra- 
ive problems as well as give answers to specific 
sroblems affecting the individual types of manu- 
acturing represented. 

Starting on October 19 and continuing one 
right a week until December 14, (20) business- 
men sat down at an informal conference table 
o hear an outstanding speaker discuss the topic 
inder consideration. A panel of consultants con- 
sisting of specialists in the field and University 
aculty then supplemented the speech. Following 
he presentations, class members “shot” questions 


Ralph Bedwell (third from left) director of 
the SIU Small Business Institute, talks with a group 
of East St. Louis businessmen attending a series of 
managerial conferences sponsored by the Univer- 
sity. Others pictured (I. to r.) are: Milbur Pitch- 
ford, sales manager for Illinois Electric Works; 
Lane Wilton, accountant for C. K. Williams and Co.; 
oe Cavataio, president of Illinois Electric; Rudolph 
¥.Serth, sales manager for Illinois Electric, and 
‘am Cavataio, Illinois Electric service manager. 
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at the experts and exchanged ideas. The free flow 
of information gave the group greater insight into 
their own operations. 

Problems of administration are obviously not in 
just one field of manufacturing since the partici- 
pants represented the areas of dairying, textiles, 
lumber, printing, stoves, coal, enameling, metal 
fabricating, paints. There was also an attorney. 
The topics considered at the nine meetings were: 

1) Planning for profit. 

2) Financing your business. 

3) Developing new markets. 

1) Sales forecasting & production control. 
5) Analysis of simple financial statements. 
6) Controlling of expenses. 

7) Taxes and regulations. 

8) Personnel and public relations. 

9) Graduation dinner. 


Wilford White Is Speaker 


Each session was highly successful in develop- 
ing the problems in the field, and the consultants 
proved capable of handling most of the specific 
questions addressed to them. The opening meeting 
was high-lighted by a talk by Dr. Wilford B. White 
of The Small Business Administration, Washington, 
D.C. He described administration as “looking at 
your business as a whole.” 

“Small businesses,” he said, “‘are forced to make 
too many crisis decisions which must be solved 
right now.” 

He went on to say that other administrative 
problems are the need for more experience in all 
phases of management, the over emphasis or what 
the owner knows best, too little time for planning, 
insufhicient long-range planning, inability to deter- 
mine desirable size, inadequate cost control, unwill- 
ingness to share ownership, inability to meet chang- 
ing business conditions and the lack of knowledge 
of where to go for help. 

“Business can be no better than its boss,” he 
said. 

In the second session, Oscar Schafale, banker 
from Marion, Illinois, pointed out the need for 
complete financial records before seeking new capi- 
tal whether borrowed or risk. In the next session, 
Mr. Walton Marsh, President of Marsh Stencil 
Machine Company, Belleville, assisted by an out- 
standing panel, emphasized the need for a sound 
sales program, the necessity of a fair pricing policy 
for customers as well as salesmen and the features 
of a well planned advertising policy. 

Several of the keynote speakers represented 
large manufacturing firms. These men were chosen 
to discuss topics which large industry has developed 
to a great degree of efficiency. Many of their . 
practices were entirely adaptable by smaller com- 
panies. The two accounting sessions were of this 
nature. 

(continued on next page) 
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SMALL BUSINESS (cont.) 

The final meeting on December 14 was conclud- 
ed with a dinner and a short address by Dr. George 
Hand, vice president of SIU. Certificates of satis- 
factory completion were given to all participants 
who attended a required number of sessions. Dr. 
Hand summarized the entire series of meetings, 
emphasized constant alertness for small business 
leaders in our present economy and called for 
stronger action on the part of all business in today’s 
civie and political affairs. 

At the conclusion of each meeting, all partici- 
pants received take-home material covering the 
topics discussed. Other business booklets of stimu- 
lating nature were also distributed. The Small 
Business Institute plans to offer a comparable series 
of mectings in the Marion-Herrin area next spring. 
Plans are also being made to develop two retail 
series for the Carbondale and Mt. Vernon regions. 
Anyone interested in such courses should contact 
“the Small Business Institiute, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. 


LAW (cont. from p. 8) 


Those who are skilled in corporate organization 
will tell you, I believe, that the average businessman 
of today has little conception of proper organiza: 
tion. If that is true then the average businessman 
is certainly deficient in the legal structure as well. 
Do you realize that some of our greatest financiers 
are better students of legal structure than most law- 
yers. Why? Because they have studied it and it has 
been drilled into them. They needed it to be suc- 
cessful in corporate organization and in the fast 
moving planning and reorganization of today. 


Law Businessman Should Know 


Let us analyze just what legal phases the busi- 
nessman is interested in today—not as of 30. years 
ago. 

1. He must know how to organize his cor- 
poration, legally. . 

2. He must know the legal rights and powers 


of his stockholders. 


9 z 
3. He must know the authority of the board 
of directors. 

4. He must be well-grounded in labor law and 
labor relations—not only from an economic view- 
point, but from the full legal aspects. He must 
<new what arbitration means, how it is handled. 
frem the beginning of contract negotiation through 
the procedures of the courts. 


Oe uble re-organize his 
aay : ae to re-organize his corporation 
so ne must be able to cope with the legal and finan- 
cial functions. Corporate finance is a “must” for 
the well-grounded student. 


Mi He must have a well-grounded knowledge 
of the law of management, production, and finance. 


7. He must be able to plan the future opera- 
tions of his corporation from a legal standpoint and 
to keep up with fast moving changes in the law, as 
pertains to the roots of its existence. 

8. He must know when he needs the service 
of a well-grounded lawyer in his particular field. 
If a lawyer’s advice were sought in all of these pro- 
blems, the lawyer would soon eat up all of the pro- 
fits of his business. 

9. He must understand the law and its pro- 
cedures with reference to administrative boards. 
During the past 30 years administrative law has 
become very complex. 


What Education Should Do 

What is the answer from the legal point of 
view? What is our duty as teachers in school of 
business. administration who teach the -business 
law? What is the duty of those who teach product- 
ion and management? My thought would be that 
these who teach production and management dwell 
heavily on organization. The student needs it. Labor 
law should be taught in connection with production 
and from a legal, as well as an economic viewpoint. 
The legal aspects of corporate organization and re- 
organization should be a “must” for a well-ground- 
ed student. In fact corporations, their legal struct- 
ure, the legal functions of their boards and stock- 
holders together with labor law and administrative : 
law should be taught as thoroughly in business: 
schools as in law school. Other aspects of legal| 
training, such as contracts, negotiable instruments, , 
etc., should be segregated, with some required and| 
others clective. 

At this point we may note that medical and| 
dental schools dwell heavily on the practical aspects, , 
nursing schools require a definite and continuous: 
internship. law schools have their moot courts, and| 
in many other courses the student learns practical 
applications. Teachers colleges require practice? 
teaching, engineering schools have been leaders ini 
this type of training. Realizing that, should busi-- 
ness schools deny their students that opportunity 
when they are charged with the duty of turning 
out a highly trained student? It is true that many 
courses can only be taught through theory. It also 
is true that in others both theory and the practicall 
aspects can be given. 

My teaching experience has been mainly in lawy 
schools and in addition, I have enjoyed many year: 
in private practice. It is only recently that I have: 
taucht business law in a school of business admini- 
stration. However, limited experience in a ne 
venture often carries with it the advantage of ap 
certain detachment; an opportunity to evaluat 
from a distance, denied to those too closely in- 


volved in the problem. It is in this hope that I hay 
presented this. 
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NEW METHODS SUGGESTED FOR 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION TRAINING 
by Frank F. Stamberg 
In East St. Louis, Illinois, the first series of 
Janagerial Conferences was concluded recently. It 
vas conducted by the Small Business Institute of 
southern Illinois University. Each conference was 
ingularly successful. Requests for more such series 
ave been received—some from unexpected sourc- 
s. Perhaps, this is the most gratifying aspect of 
he entire undertaking. More details will doubtless 
ye published by others better qualified to do so. 
My personal concern was with the unusual op- 
ortunities these conferences afforded in observing 
gain at close range a group of typical businessmen 
n action. During each conference questions were 
sked, answered and discussed with complete can- 
lor—without hesitation. Exchanges of ideas were 
nade freely. Matters verging on the confidential 
vere given full and free discussion. That the busi- 
lessman of a small enterprise remains a rugged in- 
lividualist was amply verified. In fact, many of 
he key speakers and panelists were businessmen 
rom large companies. And they, too, showed un- 
nistakably the characteristic ruggedness of which 

ll professional managers seem to be made. 


What About Organization 


Discussions frequently preceded, and always fol- 
owed, each conference session. Questions concern- 
ng organization, and its bearing on the subject 
natter of the evening, usually arose. The answers 
ind responses were surprisingly typical of success- 
ul (profit making) businessmen, anywhere. Men 
vho manage enterprises, small or large, readily ad- 
it that they “do NOT know it all” about business. 
hey are eager about anything new. New products, 
ew materials and new techniques are avidly sought 
y every successful businessman. But “as to Organi- 
ation”: Well, this is one subject about which each 
usinessman feels deeply that he is well—in fact 
ery well—informed. And, he usually is ready to 
rove it—right now! He will sketch and diagram 
rganization charts in as much detail as paper and 
me will permit. Questions as to these charts usually 
rovoke discussions which are not as lucid as the 
arts at first indicate. Comments get less glib and 
ss positive as discussion progresses. Usually, the 
fiscourse winds up in an atmosphere of pseudo- 
ystery. Business organization, to the businessman, 
pears to take on many vagaries. It is not sub- 
ct to comprehension by a layman nor entirely 
logical approach. In fact, some even contend 


Frank F. Stamberg is a lecturer in the depart- 
ent of business administration, Southern Illinois 
niversity. His specialty is industrial engineering. 
e is a graduate of the College of Engineering, 
iversity of Illinois, and for 23 years operated 
s own management consulting firm. His previous 
ching experience was at Roosevelt University. 
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that it cannot be learned—certainly not from 
books; long experience may help. 

Actually, a good organizer is born not made. 
Many successful businessmen believe that somehow 
they are endowed with some superior ability which 
qualifies them as able organizers of their business- 
es. A successful businessman is presumed to be a 
successful manager, who in turn is assumed to be 
an able organizer. In fact, the words management 
and organization go together in business parlance 
and in the literature. When one is uttered, ihe 
other seems to be presumed. After East St. Louis 
one question remains: 

Are the businessmen of small or large enter- 
prises really skilled in organization? 


What Consultants Say 


From my personal experience with them my 
answer is NO. This is confirmed by all of my coll- 
eagues engaged in consulting work in the manage-° 
ment field. As an example: Signs, such as this, are 
frequently displayed on factory buildings. They are 
mute confirmation of the answer—NO. 


SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
DEPARTMENT 


Receiving activities occur at one end of the pro- 
duction function; shipping activities, at the other. 
Yet, too frequently both are combined into one de- 
partment in medium and large size business. 

Many other poor organizational practices occur. 
Not all are as common nor as obvious as the one 
indicated above. But they do exist and many are 
malignant in that they lie at the root of managerial 
problems but defy easy identification, except in ihe 
broadest terms, and are seldom corrected but are 
tolerated from year to year. 

Solutions to problems arising therefrom require 
corrections of poor organization—usually a major 
operation. Consulting engineers in the management 
field agree that most of business problems they are 
asked to solve stem from poor organization. In 
fact, some contend that over 75% of these prob- 
lems arise from defects in the organizational struct- 
ure of business. 

For these and kindred reasons, | have wonder- 
ed about our universities and the graduates from 
their schools of Business Administration. Are they 
sufficiently skilled in organization? This question 
was not initiated at East St. Louis. It was asked 
almost 10 years ago, when I undertook my first 
teaching assignment in Chicago. 

At that time, this question induced a review of 
all of the textbooks currently used in managerial 
courses offered in many of the prominent universi- 
ties. These books contained only superficial dis- 
cussions of business organization. All had charts 
depicting the usual Line—Line and Staff—Taylor 
Functional—Committee—and other combinations of 

(continued on next page) 
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organizational types. The treatment of this impor- 
tant subject in these textbooks appeared to be more 
paraphrasings one of another. The whole subject 
of business organization as presented by our unt- 
versities at that time had a peculiarly “canned 
flavor. niet 
[ approached several publishers in Chicago and 
(during a business trip) in New York. None deni- 
ed the situation. They explained that business ad- 
ministration courses were in a state of flux. Each 
publisher had new books under consideration and 
expressed concern about their acceptance. Because 
poor organization was such a common source of 
business problems, it was suggested that these pro- 
posed new textbooks be written with emphasis on 
organization. In fact, business organization could 
well be the underlying theme of these new books. 
The idea appealed to each of them. They ask- 
_ed to lave it implemented. So, several sample chap- 
ters of managerial courses were prepared and sent 
to these several publishers. They in turn sent them 
to the authors, who were supposedly preparing new 
textbooks, for their appraisal of this new approach. 
Months ensued. Nothing came of the attempt. ex- 
cept some practice in textbook writing. 


Textbooks Stl in Flux 


And now, almost 10 years later, I am amazed 
that the same “canned sterility” exists in the newest 
management textbooks available in some of our 
Business Administration courses. In one of these 
textbooks the chapters were merely re-arranged 
and little else was done since its last printing. This 
alone was an improvement. The subject matter now 
can be presented somewhat more readily from a 
business organizational point of view. However, re- 
presentatives of several publishers indicate that the 
state of flux remains. It has neither “jelled nor 
crystallized” in almost 10 years. Why not? 

Perhaps there is no simple anwer. Pehaps course 
content has not been sufficiently clarified at each 
university. There is much over-lapping. Moreover, 
some of the leading schools in business appear to 
be operating in an aura of the graduate school 
(rather than at the usual collegiate level) and per- 
haps are unaware of this situation. Other private 
schools may prefer to await a clarification before 
taking any action. The state universities may be 
restricted similarly. Some of them face further 
complications, where more than one state univer- 
sity is involved under the laws of one state. Som> 
schools of business call in businessmen for consulta- 
tion on specific matters. As to this general problem 
the advice of consulting engineers in the manage- 
rent field would be more useful. 

(Perhaps a look at the curricula of other pro- 
fessional schools, i. e., medicine or engineering may 
help. Each has one or a series of correlated basic 
courses which serve as a foundation for the te- 
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mainder of their curriculum. In medicine it is 
physiology (and anatomy). In engineering it 1s 
physics. What should it be in business administra- 
tion? I believe a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion will do much to dispel the “state of flux” which 
has existed for too long. 

Perhaps this question can be answered to bet 
ter advantage after we consider the question : 
“Which group of college graduates attain the high-- 
er managerial positions today?” The trend seems: 
to be definitely in favor of the engineering gradua-- 
tes—mechanical, electrical, mining and civil engine-- 
ers. This is rather surprising. 

As an engineer rises in the echelons of man- 
agement his technical and purely engineering skills: 
become less and less important, and the importances 
of his managerial skills increases very rapidly. 
Where have these engineers acquired their mana- 
gerial know-how? Certainly, not at their universi- 
ties. Their curricula are so loaded with technical 
courses there is time for little else. Perhaps, becaus: 
engineering training develops methodical and ana 
lytical thinking, the engineer can more easily grasp 
the sheer importance of organization as a funda+ 
mental tool of good management. This, I believe, is 
an accidental by-product of engineering curricula. 


Engineers Best Managers 


The industrial engineering graduate, my con 
sulting engineering colleagues inform me, seema 
destined to outstrip the other engineering graduate: 
in managerial positions in industry. This seems logi 
cal. His training includes enough engineering 
courses to permit him to know his way around ix 
the production function of business. Moreover, h 
is trained in production methods, motion and tim 
study, standards and production control. Account 
ing and control are part of his curriculum. Distr? 
bution (sales, etc.) and finance are covered pen 
haps superficially. But, his engineering approac? 
to problems in these areas of business is very et 
fective. Pehaps, like the other engineers, he may he 
blessed with a by-product grasp of organizatione 
significance. In short, the industrial engineer acti 
ally has an excellent background in business ac 
ministration, 

A few pertinent comments may be of interes 
at this point. The Germans are generally credit 
with possessing excellent organizing skills. Coul 
their military training have a bearing on this m 
ter? The Japanese have learned industrial orga 
zation surprisingly well—and in a relatively sho 
time. They, too, have been profoundly militaristi 
Our own military leaders have done exceptional] 
well in fields entirely foreign to their formal, ac: 
demic, military training. Eisenhower, at Columb: 
(and in subsequent assignments), MacArthur wii 
Remington Rand, General Wood at Sears, R 
buck & Co. are a few examples. Military men n 
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only study organization, but they are drilled and 
drilled in it. 1 am convinced that skills in organi- 
zation—business organization—can be acquired 
through drill, practice, and more drill. 

Our freshmen need some basic business course 
which will give them a solid foundation upon which 
to build their business careers. This foundation 
must be adequate to carry all the knowledge, prac- 
tices, techniques, and skills acquired in all the 
courses of their curricula. In fact, it must go be- 
yond this. It must serve them well in their post- 
graduate work—in the business world. 

The freshmen in medicine have their basic 
courses in physiology (and anatomy). Why not 
dissect business into its major functional parts and 
teach our freshmen the importance of sound busi- 
ness organizational structure? The freshmen in en- 
gineering have a superb basic course in physics. 
From a simple formula: F=MA (force equals mass 
times acceleration) is evolved a vast area of funda- 
mental engineering knowledge. This is developed 
and expended further in subsequent engineering 
courses. 

We have a very basic definition of business: 


Buying and Selling for Profit at Risk of Loss 


Why not develop (for our freshmen) from this 
simple definition, the entire organizational structure 
of a typical business enterprise? It can be done. 
Moreover, it should be done in a basic course at 
the freshman level. In fact, such a course should 
be a substituted for the usual introductory courses 
now being offered at virtually all university schools 
of business. 

These courses of introduction to business have 
several shortcomings among which are: They at- 
tempt to introduce the freshmen to a very complex 
business world, in detail, in one course. This is 
beyond the scope of many of us—certainly beyond 
the comprehension of freshmen. Operational details 
and techniques are inevitably introduced. Fresh- 
men have but little in their past experience to which 
they can attach this new knowledge. Freshman en- 
rollments usually require such courses to be offer- 
ed in several sections by different faculty members. 
Each, quite naturally and indvertently, tends to 
emphasize this introductory course in terms of their 
respective areas of specializations. Such introduc- 
tory courses afford no solid foundation upon which 
freshmen can build their future business careers. 

Is the primary objective of business administra- 
tion curricula that of producing the best managerial 
timber for business? Such timber is needed from 
the foreman and other primary supervisory levels 
up to managerships of every major function and 
beyond. The development and success of a business 
enterprise is limited by its top managerial abilities 
and skills. Management, without adequate and ef- 
fective organization, is seriously handicapped, li- 


mited, and soon becomes inadequate. Likewise, 
managerial timber cannot be developed fully with- 
out the development of adequate organization skills. 


Concerns of Management 


A basic course in business organization for 
freshmen should be only the beginning of organiza- 
tion skill development. All subsequent courses 
should be directed toward this goal also. This aspect 
of a business administration curriculum is most 
challenging. A broad view of the dynamics of busi- 
ness may help here. 

Business is replete with countless activities of 
people. Management’s chief concern is with the con- 
trol and direction of these activities toward the 
effective attainment of its objectives, chief among 
which is profit. These activities are not haphazard 
in a properly organized business enterprise. Two 
large categories of these activities flow in “one 
stream” with the goods and services through pro- 
duction and through distribution to customers 
Production and distribution encompass a very large 
portion of all the activities of any business. To be 
most effective, they must be properly organized. 
Thus, the primary organization pattern of any busi- 
ness is established in production and distribution. 

Concurrent with the flow of operational activi- 
ties, through production and_ distribution, must 
be a “flow of paper work” to record, measure and 
report these activities to management for control 
purposes. This encompasses more than mere book: 
keeping. more than accounting, cost accounting and 
kindred matters. [t is truly controller-ship. Its acti- 
ities must reflect those in production and distribu- 
tien rather precisely. This involves comprehension 
of their organization. Drill and practice in ac- 
counting and kindred subjects can be oriented to- 
ward organization. 

A third “stream” involves a flow of finances 
concurrently with the other two. Every activity in 
a business enterprise involves, among other things, 
an expense. These expenses flow through produc- 
tion and distribution. Because of this the activity of 
the Finance Function must reflect this flow of ex- 
penses and the organizational structure in which 
they occur. This encompasses operational finance, 
which is distinct and separate from ownership fi- 
nance—that of capital stock( common and preferr- 
ed) bonds and kindred matters. 

The presentation of courses in business for the 
purpose of developing organization skills resolves 
itself into a shift of emphasis. The teaching of 
techniques snould not be affected. But the drills, 
the practices, and more drills should have some 
additional emphasis to guide the students think- 
ing into organization channels, while practicing 
the newly learned techniques. Such training can 
readily impart a professional touch to the students’ 
skills. 


(continued on next page) 
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Andrew Carnegie, perhaps our greatest indus- 
trialist, was a devout believer in sound business 
organization. He often made statements such a) 
“Tf all my mines and mills were destroyed but my 
organization remains intact, I shall rebuild all, 
even better, in a relatively short time. But, if my 
organization is destroyed, then everything 1s lost. 

Mr. Carnegie, doubtless, was referring to more 
than the business organization structure we have 
been discussing here. He referred also to the people 
who staff the structure. This, of course, is of great 
importance. A perfect business organization would 
be but an empty shell unless it is staffed by well 
qualified people. But, the structure can readily in- 
dicate many of the qualifications each person must 
have to fill each key position, in an organization. 
Courses in psychology and personnel management 
can be oriented best by organization emphasis. 


- 


Competition Between Managers 


In our competetive, free-enterprise, profit sys- 
tem, we are too prone to think that competition is 
between products and among the services offered 
for sale. Actually it is not products, not services, 
but managements which compete with each other. 
The degree of success any enterprise attains in a 
direct function of its top managerial capacity. 
Managerial capacity seems to be directly related to 
organization skill. Atleast one very large corpora. 
tion has recently added an Organizational Depart- 
ment to its staff functionaries. Either the law of 
diminishing return is taking its toll or the organiz- 
ing capacity of its top management has reached its 
limit—perhaps both effects are being felt. 

Organizational skill is a prime prerequisite io 
managerial capacity. Our universities will do well 
to orient their business curricula to the develop- 
ment of this skill. They will then contribute im- 
measurably toward the creation of the stuff of 
which good management is made. 

Throughout this discussion questions were ask- 
ed. Answers to some of these may be worth re- 
considerations here. 

1. Are businessmen usually well skilled in or- 
ganization? Probably not. A very large per- 
centage of the problems encountered by 
consultants in the management field stem 
from poor business organization. 

2. Do our universities develop organization 
skills particularly for students of business or- 
ganization? Definitely not. The “state of 
flux” references by publishers of manage- 
ment text books indicates the guidance they 
are seeking—perhaps from our universities, 

3. Should our business administration curricula 
and their course contents be examined criti- 
cally and should changes be made so as to 
develop organization skills? If answers to 
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the last question are in the affirmative, the 

following steps are suggested: 

1. Examine the curriculum of every promin- 
ent business administration school. (The 
curricula of our national military services 
academies should be included. ) 

2. Review every textbook—particularly those 

now used in their management courses. 

Visit several universities and discuss with 

their professors personally such matters 

as: 

a. The objectives and general plan of 
their respective business administration 
curricula. 

b. Areas of specialization—Majors—Min- 
ors 

ce. Course contents, particularly of their 
management offerings. 

d. Scope of each remaining course; where 
emphasis, if any, is applied; its rela- 
tionship to other courses; its contribu- 
tion to the curriculum plan and to its 
objectives. 

e. The development of business organiza- 
tion skills; the courses in which or- 
ganization can be studied, drilled, and 
practiced; those courses which require 
some modification to attain this ob- 
jective. 

}. Similar discussions with the authors and 
publishers of the textbooks involved. 

5. Review the entire subject with the busi- 
ness administration faculty. 


Beyond this point lies the realm of definite ac- 
tion. 
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stock will usually entail additional fencing, farm 
service buildings to accommodate the expanded 
livestock program, some shift in the complement of 
machinery and equipment, and, perhaps of even 
greater importance, improved knowledge of live- 
stock production and marketing practices by the 
farm operator and his family. 

The amount of additional capital outlays will 
depend upon the type or types of livestock chosen, 
the relative emphasis given to each and the extent 
of labor-saving facilities employed. In many com- 
munities, the existing agencies may not be fully 
aware of the capital outlay required to make the 
shift to more forage and accompanying expansion 
of livestock enterprises. They may not fully appre- 
ciate the characteristics of different livestock enter- 
prises with respect to the rate of capital turnover 
and risk involved. This will, therefore, necessitate 
some modification in existing lending policies. 
Without adequate credit, the shift will be greatly 
handicapped. Some banks and other credit agencies 


(continued on next page) 
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LAND USE (cont.) 


already have accepted this new challenge. 

_ It becomes the responsibility of educational 
Institutions in the area to conduct research aimed 
at (1) providing farmers with data and production 
methods which will assist them in making adjust- 
ments to improved technology and changing eco- 
nomic conditions in order to make the most effici- 
ent use of their land, labor and other resources: (2) 
assisting industry in improving the efficiency with 
which agricultural products are processed and dis- 
tributed and in finding additional outlets for agri- 
cultural products; and (3) to train young men to 
become better servants to agriculture either as 
employees of machinery, equipment. seed, feed, and 
fertilizer concerns which are continually servicing 
agricultural plants or as full-time farm operators. 
The School of Agriculture at Southern Illinois 
University is rapidly developing improved teaching 
and research facilities to more adequately meet 
its responsibility to the area. Our changing techno- 
logy and economic environment offers a challenge to 
those engaged in agricultural teaching, research, 
and area service activities. 


——_Q——— 


J. E. Bixler, president of the Duncan Electric 
Co., Lafayette, Ind., is quoted by James E. Hard, 
executive secretary of the Metropolis Chamber of 
Commerce, as saying that community attitudes and 
community resources are now among the factors 
being considered by industries contemplating a 
move. 

In a column in the Metropolis News, Hurd 
reported on a speech by Bixler. The following is 
quoted from the newspaper: 

“To illustrate his point, Mr. Bixler cited the 
following experience of a community whose officials 
asked a large manufacturer why another city had 
been chosen as a site for their plant in preference 
to theirs. The answer was direct and to the point. . . 

“1. Too many houses showed lack of upkeep— 
many of them appearing to have been without paint 
for twenty five years or more. 

“2. Poor traffic control. 

“3. Water supply for the vicinity was taken 
from one river and raw sewage was dumped into 
another near the junction of the two. 

“4. The business district was not kept up— 
had the appearance of a business center of 1900 
vintage. 

“5. Hotel and restaurant accomodations were 
inadequate and poor quality. 

“6. Lack of community pride evidenced by 
decrepit appearance of bridges, etc. 

“7. Inadequate schools and hospitals. 

“8. Lack of zoning and planning programs in 
he community. 


“Although the manufacturer acknowledged the 
city’s efforts in improving park and _ recreational 
facilities, it was pointed out that other conditions 
made the community generally undesirable—not 
only for the industry itself—but also for the em- 
ployees and executives who would move into the 
community as a result of the plant’s location”. 
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A LOOK AT FARM CREDIT 


(Condensed from December 1955 issue, Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis Monthly Review) 


Over 90 per cent of the approximately 14,000 
commercial banks in the United States extend credit 
to farmers. During the fall of the year many rural 
banks look ahead to next year’s probable seasonal 
peak credit needs and, at the same time, evaluate 
the cyclical and longer-term influences ~in their 
farmer-customers’ needs. These needs reflect four 
major historical influences. Briefly, these influence 
may be characterized as follows: (1) The level of 
current farm income. (2) The outlook of both 
farmers and lenders, i. e. expectations as to the 
future course of agricultural prices and income. 
(3) Capital investment opportunities in buildings 
and machinery and possibilities of profitable appli- 
cations of new techniques. (4) The borrowing 
capacity of farmers. 

These four major influences vary in importance 
over time, and a marked change in one often 
results in changes in the others. They have in the 
past exerted both short-run and long-run forces 
calling for diverse combinations and magnitudes of 
credit. An analysis of agricultural credit activity 
during the past several decades illustrates the shift- 
ing, fluctuating impact of these influences. 


Ferm Credit Demand to Lessen 


Upon the assumption of moderate fluctuations 
in per capita farm income for a few years, at levels 
15 to 20 per cent below the peaks of 1948 and 
1°51, three influences—outlook, income, and possi- 
bly investment needs—may well exert some down- 
ward pressure on non-real estate credit volume, 
new farm mortgage volume recorded, and over a 
longer period of time, on farm mortgage debts 
outstanding. Moderating, perhaps offsetting, will be 
large capital replacement requirements and in- 
vestment associated with sustained progress in tech- 
nological developments. The fourth factor, the over- 
all capacity of farmers to incur debts appears as 
the most certain positive factor in the demand for 
farm credit in the future. 

The interaction of these four major influences 
is likely to result in some reduction in the future 
demand for new farm credit despite the fact htat 
the capacity of farmers for further borrowing is 
likely to increase. 
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